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*¢ There can be no excuse for keeping up a 
‘‘ ereater force now, than was kept up after 
‘‘ the American war. If we keep up a great 
‘force still, what shall we have gained by 
“this peace? And how are we to be able 
‘ever to go to war again; and yet, war will 
“become necessary; for, the other powers, 
** having no longer any need of our fleets, and 
‘‘ we having no more subsidies to give, will 
*‘ not be very desirous of leaving us absolute 
*‘ masters of all the colonies and commerce 
‘ofthe world. Yet, if this Debt and these 
‘‘expenses remain, we have SEEN OUR 
« LAST WAR.”—ReaisTer, 16 Apri, 1814, 


** War! the THING can never go to war 
“again! Its teeth are drawn completely out, 
“the arming for war would send the paper 
** down to five shillings in the pound; anda 
“ war of a year would send the Debt up to 
** two thousand millions.””—Rec. 12 Sep. 1618, 





TO oun 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


On the situation of England with re- 


gard to the question of Peace, or 
War. 


My Lorp Duke, 

Ix spite of the apparently anxious 
and unanimous endeavour of the nation 
to avert its eyes from its present situa- 
tion, that situation is a constant object of 
alarm, or of mortifivation, or of both, 
with every man who has the smallest 
regard for the interest or honour of 
the country. It is impossible to look at 
the warlike proceedings now going on 
in Europe without feeling astonish- 
ment at the tame, the insignificant 
part, which we are acting ; or, rather 
at that “ immobility” at which the French 
are so much delighted, and which causes 
them so much mirth! We seem to have 
changed our very natures : our language 
8 like that of Swiss or Geneose: all we 
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this world. This appears the more sur- 
prising, too, because it comes amidst 
our boastings of “ glories” so recently 
won, and at the very moment when we 
are erecting triumphal arches to perpe- 
tuate the memory of what we call *‘ the 
conguest of France!” 

Never was this country before known 
to acta partlike this, Thejcontrary part 
she has often acted ; but never until now 
the part of a tame looker-un. Is any 
one weak enough to imagine, that our 
shame is disguised from the world? All 
nations see it, and all Englishmen feed 
it. It is notorious, that we negociated 
most pressingly to keep the French out 
of Spain; that we besought the French 
not to march; that we prayed to heaven 
and earth to keep them from marching ; 
that we have since besought them to 
quit Spain; and that we have failed in 
all our efforts. It is not less notorious, 
that we have tried the power of threats, 
but that those threats were in so timid a 
strain, and so indirect in their character, 
as to excite contempt instead of dread. 
In the case of Portugal our shame has 
been still more unequivocal. The ex- 
pedition to that country was announced 
in a speech, containing threats of revo- 
lution against whomsoever might attempt 
to thwart our views; and on these threats 
the tame conduct that followed was the 
suitablecommentary. The whole world 
must know, that we sent our troops in 
order to favour the establishment of a@ 
new constitution in Portugal; and the 
whole world knows, that we failed. The 
real cause of the withdrawing of the 
troops has never been openly stated ; 
but, who is there that must not believe, 
that we were compelled to withdraw them, 
or, to resolve on war with, perhaps, more 
than one power! | 

As to the affair of Turkey and Russia, 
let us look at it in its true light. Turkey 
was engaged in a war with revolted 

rovinces. We had, in fact, no right to 
interfere in the quarrel; but, we found, 
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that Russia (and, perhaps, France too) 
was resolved to interfere. We, there- 


have any thing to say in the affairs of | fore, agreed Wo joie tome interference, 
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in order to keep Russia from making | treaty and this invasion of Turkey, im- 


war on Turkey. This was the ground 
of our interference; and, tor the pur- 
poses of this interference: for the pur- 
pose of depriving Russia of a pretence 
tor attacking, and perhaps dismember- 
ing, our old friends the Turks, we suffered 
her ships of war to refit in our harbours, 
on their way into the Mediterranean ! 
All this is notorious to the whole world. 
The interference took place; to make it 
effectual, the Turkish naval forces were 
crippled with our aid, and at our great ex- 
pense. Well; the object of the interfe- 
rence was now in a fair way of being 
accomplished; the Turks were, in fact, 
prepared to submit, and must have sub- 
initted, to the dictates of the allies; and 
the affairs of Greece must have been 
speedily arranged. But, behold! as soon 


plies neither offence nor affront to us! 
Ah, God! time was, when the very first 
/movements of the Russian army would 
have sent one fleet into the Baltic and 
‘another into the Mediterranean, and 
would have caused every Russian ship 
to be swept from the ocean! 

The French (our other ally in this 
peace-restoring affair) have not been so 
quiet! God only knows their ultimate 
views ; but, they have sent, or are send- 
ing, a fleet and an army to the scene of 
action. They seem to say, that, if there 
be good things to be shared out, they 
will not be absent, at any rate. And, 
observe, that this is that same nation, 
which, only a few years ago, our stupid, 
bragging and insolent press, called the 
‘* twice-conquered” France! Surpris- 





as the maritime force of Turkey was | ing, that she should show all this vigour, 
crippled, and, when Russia saw that! while we seem unable to stir hand or 


there would be no pretence left for her | foot ! 


invading Turkey on account of the war 
in Greece, she finds out grounds of war 
against Turkey on her own private ac- 
count! grounds which existed long 
before she entered into the pacification 
treaty withus! No real grounds at all, 
indeed; mere pretences; but, at any 
rate, existing before she agreed with us 
to interfere between Turkey and Greece, 
for the sake of restoring peace and pre- 
venting the further effusion of blood! 
Was there ever in this whole worldan 
instance of insincerity so palpable! Yet 
upon these old grounds, to war she goes 
against Turkey, while the pacification of 
Greece is going on! She is acting as 
mediator and pacificator along with us, 
between Turkey and her revolted sub- 
rye and, at the same moment, she, on 
er own account, makes war upon and 
invades Turkey! Was there ever a 
more barefaced breach of treaty? Is 
there aman inthe world who will say, 
that that treaty did not virtually bind the 
parties not to go to war against the 
Turks, while the treaty was in existence? 
So, here were we, engaged in a treaty, 
the object of which was to restore peace 
between Turkey andGreece; and Russia, 
our ally in the pacific enterprise, goes to 
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In short, is it not manifest to all 
the world, that we should have stirred up 
Austria, if we could have commanded 
our former means ! And is it not equally 
‘manifest, that we behold with the deepest 
‘mortification the probable fate of Turkey, 
/a country with which we have carried on 
a trade so great and so beneficial for 
\So many ages; and from which we must 
see the strong probability of our now 
being expelled for ever ! 

Several times, since the march of the 
French into Spain, our different Mi- 
nisters have asserted, that, if necessary 
to employ them, this country had still 
resources for war, Canninc seemed to 
have discovered resources other than 
those of a pecuniary nature: he had 
got, he said, ‘all the discontented spiruls 
of the age,” and, that, if hard pushed, 
he could let them out of his “ leash! 
Yon, my lord Duke, do not seem to have 
any resources of this sort; or, you have, 
at least, too much discretion to boast of 
them. Your colleague, Mr. Pest, has, 
however, very recently declared, in & 
very distinct and public manner, that we 
have ample resources for war, if de- 
manded by our inferest or our honour. 
Now, if interest and honour do not de- 
mand these resources at this time, “—e 
are we fo expect that they will ma ‘ 
such demand! If our interests ‘ 
our honour be not now attacked DY 
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Russia, nevet shall we think them at- 
tacked, by any power on the face of the 
earth. Besides, the mortification of the 
country is so manifest, the endeavours of 
the Government to disguise our situation 
so anxious, the efforts of the press to 
hide our shame so unremitted, ‘ who's | 
afraid?” is cried out so often, that all 
the world must see that we are conscious 
of inability to go to war, and that, while 
we endeavour to hide the sad fact from 
the world, our pride is ready to choke us. 
The language of our newspapers, 
upon this subject, is worth notice; be- 
cause they express that which they 
think will please the public. [ will, 
therefore, insert here, from the Mornine 
Heraup of the other day, a passage 
which may be looked upon as a pretty 
fair sample of the consoling thoughis now 
resorted to by a people, with whose Go- 
vernment it was, formerly, a word and a 
blow, and the dlow first. ' 
“It is reported in the city that our 
“ Government will supply money for 
“the purpose of forwarding the French 
“ expedition to the Morea. It is also 
‘‘ added that some of the transports are 
“to be supplied by England. We 
“much question whether there is any 
“ truth in either of theserumours. Many 
‘“ people do not like this French expe- 
“ dition to the Morea; they say that it 
“ augurs ill for England ; that it shows, 
“as the old women have it, that we are 
“ina poor way. This is the view which 
“many of the French papers take of 
“ the affair; and if they express, as no 
“doubt they do, the feelings of their 
“ readers, the French are quite delighted 
‘at this display on their part of ap- 
parent national superiority. The Cou- 
“rier Francais has an exulting article 
“upon our alfeged weakness. Allading 
‘to a report that England had offered 
“to transport the French troops to 
‘‘ the Morea, the Editor observés ‘ that 
“ the transportation would probably not 
“be at her cost, for she appears to 
‘tremble at the mere idea of any ex- 
" traordinary expense.’ There is some 
truth in this remark, and we are not 
sorry for it. England lias long been 
“ playing a desperate game, in which 
she. has lost mach tmohey, gained a 





“great deal of glory, and, what is of 
‘much more importance, a vast acces- 
‘sion of territory. Under these cir- 
“cumstances, the obvious policy of 
“ England is to husband her resources, 
‘and endeavour to keep what she has 
* got, and not run the risk of losing all 
“ by attempting to gain more. If our 
** national debt prevents us from enga- 
** ging in war when there exists no ab- 
* solute necessity for it, we do not think 
“ that a circu:;nstance to be regrétted ; 
‘it is, in fact, the only good feature in 
‘the thing. Our neighbours, however, 
“« may be mistaken if they presume too 
“much on our poverty. When the 
‘* worst comes to the worst, we can but 
‘‘ jmitate their example, and apply a 
** sponge on the right side of the national 
“ account: im other words, we can but 
*“* compound with our creditors, as most 
‘of the other European powers have 
‘* done before us. It is, no doubt, galling 
*¢ to our national pride to hear our rivals 
“on the other side of the channel 
“ twitting us with our poverty. But we 
* can twit them with having beaten them 
“after a war unparalleled in the his- 
“tory of the world, and we must be 
** content to set one against the other.” 
This is very contemptible, to be sure; 
but, it is a pretty fair specimen of the 
reasoning (if such it can be called), by 
which the people endeavour to comfort 
themselves, and to be able to look each 
other in the face. The fact is, that we 
are (with the present pecuniary system 
in force) unable to go to war without 
creating a convulsion at home ; and this 
is an opinion which | have held and 
promulgated from the peace of 1814 to 
the present day; and my reasons for 
which opinion I will presently state to 
ou, 
' Many years ago, before there existed, 
in Europe, the smallest appearance of 
any warlike movements, I, iman address 
to the people of Kenr (amongst whom 
i had just then been at a county-meet- 
ing), stated to them the dangers, in case 
of a necessity for war, that must arise 
from our funding and taxing system. 
In a speech, made by me, at Reapina, 
sometime after that, when the French 
army Sanitaire Be stationed at the 
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foot of the Pyrenees, I asked the 
gentlemen present, whether they be- 
lieved, that our Government could be 
so blind as not to see, that army was 
intended for the invasionof Spain ? And, 
if they did not believe this, what they 
could think of the state of the country, 
when the Government affected to believe 
in this story ‘* Sanitaire?” In short, 
I then said that which I have said a 
hundred times since; namely, that the 
figure of eight and the eight ciphers 
said to the king of England: “ you 
** shal! never go to war again while we 
“are in existence.” OF this opinion I 
remain, and the reasons for this opinion 
are as follows. 

Let us suppose a war declared. There 
is no man in his senses will affect to be- 
lieve that taxes raised in gold could be 
obtained in sufficient quantity, even for 
the purposes of the present expenditure. 
Twenty or thirty millions in addition to 


the present expenditure would be requi-| 


red by war: these must be raised by 
loan ; and it would be utterly impossible 
to pay the dividends and other expenses 
in gold after the first mention of any 
such war. The fact is, that it would be 
impossible to keep up the appearance 
of paying, without a return to one-pound 
notes, to bank-restriction, and to dis- 
graceful legal tender. Not only would 
here be a declaration of national insol- 
vency, but something a great deal more 
serious: the depreciation of the paper- 
money would be enormous: it would 
require countless millions to pay the 
army and other branches of expense ; 
and, though the depreciation would, in 
fact, lessen the value of the taxes raised, 
it would swell the debt to an amount too 
hideous to be contemplated. All the 
world would instantly be convinced of 
the utter impossibillity of ever returning 
to gold again; and the whole pecuniary 
system would be shaken to its very 
centre, 

Some persons imagine, that, as the 
nation made shift to get along until the 
end of the last war, under a bank re- 
striction, it could do the same thin 
again. Very different, indeed, are the 
circumstances: when that restriction 


was imposed, the fundholder debt 





frvetage to about three hundred mil- 


lions: it now amounts to eight hundred 


| millions, while there is a dead-weight 


debt, amounting altogether, to not much 
short of @ hundred and fifty millions. 
The whole of the taxes at that time did 
not exceed twenty millions a year; and, 
the resources of the country were, as 
yet, not nearly exhausted. Besides 
these circumstances, the stoppage was 
looked upon as temporary: it was a 
thing that was expected to be put to 
rights in the course of a few weeks: the 
suspension was then prolonged for a few 
months; but the end of the war was 
looked upon as its inevitable termination. 
Then, too, we had a thousand ships of 
war of various sizes upon the seas: 
millions upon millions were continually 
brought in to be applied to our use and 
benefit: the commerce of the whole 
world lay at our mercy; and the rest of 
| Europe was in such a troubled state, that 
moveable property was pertectly safe on 
no spot but this. All these circum- 
stances have totally changed: the very 
reverse is the case, in every respect. 

A bank restriction once resorted to, 
no imagination can set bounds to the de- 
preciation of the paper. Still, there 
would be valuable things to pass from 
hand to hand, and people would seek 
the possession of valuable money. The 
gold would not circulate at any thing like 
par, in company with the paper; no, 
not for one single day; but, gold would 
be nsed; and, in a short-time, it would 
be engaged in an open warfare with the 
paper. This open warfare would cause 
two prices to take place in the market; 
a gold price and a paper price. The 
taxes (for there must be legal tender) 
would. be paid in paper, and the trans- 
actions between man and man would be 
carried onin gold; so that, as Mr. Pate 
observes, the Government would find 
the taxes wither away in its hands ; and, 
though it would probably continue to pay 
in the paper, for some length of time, 
the quantity required would be so enor 
mous, that manifest worthlessness woul 
shortly be imprinted upon it. , 

From this point, soe is at no grea 
distance; and, in a staie of mleina 
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war. Besides this, is it to be imagined, 
that the enemy would forget the lesson 
taught by us in the case of the French 
assignats? It the paper money held its 
ground for any length of time, the enemy 


to think, that there would be found the 
means of going to war? [tis not here 
as inother countries where there has been 
a debt: the debt here is connected with 
the bank : on the bank entirely depends 





would attack us through it. There would | the value and efficacy of the currency: 


be no safety for a single day, even if 
there were but this one source of danger. 
There can be no war again with any 
chance of safety at home, unless a real 
money become the circulating medium of 
the country ; and that is absolutely im- 
possible, without a great reduction of the 
taxes; and this reduction is impossible, 
without a reduction of the interest of 
the Debt. 

The writer, whom I have quoted above 
(and he is by no means singular in his 
views) thinks, or at least says, “let 
‘worst come to worst, we have only ¢o 
“apply a sponge, as other European 
“ powers have done before us.” This is 
a great fallacy: no European power has 
ever had adebt of a thousandth part of 
the amount. There never has been a 
debt that bore any resemblance to ours, 
either in its amount, orits distribution, or 
character. Here the annuitants form 
a much more numerous body of persons 
than that of the owners ot the houses 
and land: their aggregate income ex- 
ceeds that of the land and the house- 
owners: they employ a greater number 


so that any shock given tothe funds brings 
down the bank; and then the country is 
without any circulating money at all. 
That isa state of barter, and barter, ina 
community like this, means an end to 
all property and all law. 

The short question, as connected with 
peace, or war, is this: can there be war 
without bank-restriction, or, without 
leaving the dividends unpaid? And, as 
every man in his senses will answer this 

uestion in the negative, need we won- 
a that the Ministers tremble at the 
thought of drawing the sword! You, my 
Lord Duke have, you must have, the 
strongest inclination in the werld to sup- 
port the honour of the country ; but you 
cannot make gold out of flint stones: 
war will have money, and money in 
great quantities too; and, to expend mo- 
ney on war, and to pay the fundholders 
too, is impossible ; and you cannot work 
impossibilities. If it were not useless 
to talk of what might have becn done 
since the peace, I might observe, that 
money spent on new churches (which, if 
wanted, ought to have been built by the 
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of persons: so that to break them up establishment), the money given to the 
would be to break up society itself: and | parsons, the money expended on the 
this, let it be observed, in the midst of | dead-weight, the money expended on 
war! This, and even an attempt at it, the pensions, sinecures, grants, and in 
would create such confusion and uproar, | various other of those ways, of which no 
such anarchy, as no man can anticipate | other nation ever heard; these enor- 
without horror. In short, five hundred | mous sums of money, if they had been 
thousand men in arms would not be able | left in the pockets of the people, would 
to keep the country in a state of peace ; | have formed a resource, especially if to 
and this would suit singularly well in the | them had been added the about one hun- 
midst of a war! Any terms of peace dred and fifty millions of money, which, 





must be submitted to, be they what they 


might: West Indies, East Indies, any | 
' ceeding that which has been kept up in 


thing must be surrendered, in order to 
obtain a chance of restoring peace at 
home. 

How are we even now ! Every scheme 
of taxation has been exhausted ; every 
back has been pressed to its utmost 


power of bearing; all that is raised is 
but just sufficient to defray the current 
€xpenses, Who, then, is mad enough 


since 1814, has been expended on a 
standing army (including ordnance), ex- 


any former peace. Alter the American 
war the army cost annually less than 
TWO MILLIONS, including half-pay, 
pensions and every thing ; and, includ« 
ing the whole of the ordnance, the sum 
was only (in 1786) 2,358,922/. Since 
the last peace, the sum has not been less 
(including all the same items) than 
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16,000,000/. And, while the navy in 
1786, cost only 2,428,326/.a year; since 
1814, it has cost, including all the same 
items, about 7,000,000/. In short, this 
our peace establishment has cost an- 
nually more than ever the nation had, in 
any former time, to expend in the most 
expensive years of the most extended 
wars! 1, for my part, can see no reason 
why this peace establishment should 
have exceeded that of the last peace; 
and, if it had not, the people would now 
have had in their pockets more than 
two hundred and fifty of the millions 
that have been expended since the peace 
of 1814!. In short, we have, in peace, 
been put to the expense of extended 
war: peace has given us no relief, no 
rest, no pause; for in whatever degree 
nominal sums of taxes have diminished, 
the real sums have been augmented by 
additions repeatedly made to the value 
of money by the changes in the quantity 
and character of that money. So that 
here we are with the full expenses of 


never-ceasing war, while the name of 


peace is sounded in our ears. 

If these establishments be necessary 
to us in a state of profound peace with 
all the world, they will, of course, be 
necessary to us at home, while we are 
carrying on foreign war. So that they 
must be doubled atany rate; when every 
man must know, that an additional shil- 
ling is not, by any human power, to be 
extracted out of us. Inthe year 1781, 
when we were at war with America, 
France, Spars and Hoiiann; when 
the war raged in every part of the world; 
when we had in our pay Hessians, 
Hanoverians, Brunswickers, Hanauers, 
Waldeckers, Anspachers, Anhalt-Zerbsi- 
ers, and God knows who and what be- 
sides; when the great theatre of war 
was on the other side of the Atlantic, 
whither we had to send not only provi- 
sions for armies, but food and even ditter 


for horses. In that year, the whole of 


the charge for navy, army and ordnance, 
including half-pay and every extraor- 
dinary and contingent expense, amounted 
to 21,700,520/.; a smaller sum than 
we have, on these accounts, had to pay 
in every year of the present peace; 


though the King has every year told us, 





that the assurances of all foreign powers 
were pacific and friendly! As’ soon as 
that war was over, the establishment 
came down from twenty one millions a 
year to five. The nation, therefore, 
recovered itself: it was again prosperous: 
its expenses, debt and all, came within 
fourteen millions a year: it was able, in 
a few years, to go to war again: Noor- 
KA Sounp and Oxsacow drew forth 
threats of war against Spain and Rus- 
sia, and these threats produced their 
desired effect. The nation was still 
rich; the labouring classes were well 
fed and clad, and their houses had fur- 
niture and beer-barrels. Purr stripped 
the nation of every thing, mortgaged 
it and all it contained, even to the labour 
of the child unborn. This peace, there- 
fore, could be like no former peace. 
Even if the establishments had been 
reduced to the standard of former peace- 
establishments, there was the interest on 
the mortgage to pay, and that exceeded 
in annual amount the annual expenses 
of any former year of war. So that, 
by borrowing money to purchase “ cou- 
quests of France,” we disabled ourselves 
to engage in future wars. 

But, at any rate, the establishments 
might have been lowered in cost. In 
the above-mentioned year of terrible 
warfare against what might be pretty 
nearly called all the world, there were 
kept on fout 36,666 British troops, in- 
cluding invalids, guards and garrisons, 
in all parts of our dominions; 13,472 
Hessians; 4,3u00 Bunswickers ; 2 re- 
giments of Hanau; 5 Hanoverian bat- 
talions ; 1 corps of the Prince ot Wal- 
deck ; 1447 Anspachers ; and I battalion 
of Anhalt-Zerbst; making, altogether, 
at home and abroad, not more than 
sixty thousand men. And, is it, then, 
possible, that we can, during this long 
and profound peace, need more than a 
hundred thousand men? For, all inclu- 
ded, it has been that. Suppose, how- 
ever, it were 90,000, as it is represented 
to be ; can we need one third more force 
during this peace, than was needed du- 
ring a war with America, France, Spain 
and Holland ¢ 

To this, however, we return: if such 
force be necessary to us in time of pro- 
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found peace, what is to be the force in 
war, and what the expense of that force! 
It would be impossibie to carry on war, 
even upon a limited scale, without an 
additional expense of thirty millions a 
year, even if the expenses were paid in 
money of the present value; and, if 
paid in depreciated paper, no man can 
euess at the nominal amount. Then, 
what sort of war would this be! The 
writer, whom I have quoted above, says, 
that we gained “a vast accession of 
territory during the last war;” and 
that our * policy is, to husband our re- 
sources, and to keep what we have got.” 
We have just seen something of the 
manner in which we “ husband our re- 
syurces;” and, as “to keeping what 
we have got,” that is precisely what 
other nations mean not to letusdo! Such 
possessions as the East and West Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope, and others, a large 
part of which we in the last war got from 
France, Spain, and Holland, while we 
were fighting for ‘* their deliverance 
from anarchy, confusion, and atheism ; ” 
yes, while we were fighting for the 
‘ deliverance of Europe’’ and the re- 
storation of ‘* legitimacy,” we were 


making conquests of the territories, and 


ships and goods, of the ‘“ delivered” 
parties; such possessions as these are 
not to be kept, for any length of time, 
by a power which cannot go towar, A 
rich man, though feeble as a mouse, and 
though every one knows that he would, 
were he left to himself, suffer his very 
coatto be taken trom his back, rather 
than fight in defence of it; such a man 
is quite safe; and, though the villain 
may have got his wealth by stock job- 
bing, or by speculation however infa- 
mous, he sets his injured and plun- 
dered neighbours at defiance, because 
he has the constable, the judge, the 
jailor, and, if necessary, the soldier, to 
protecthim, A feeble nation, that has, 
in on€ way or another, grasped to itself 
a large part of the former property of 
iS neighbours, has po such extraneous 
means of protection. It must protect 
uself; and, if it be found unable to do 
this, the property will be taken away 
Srom it, and, most likely, some of its 
wn original property into the bargain. 





We may, as long as we please, talk of 
the “* sacrifices” that we made for the 
‘deliverance of Europe;” we may 
amuse ourselves with this talk; but, the 
nations of Europe know well, that, while 
we were engaged in that generous work, 
we were stripping them of their dominions 
and their ships and goods. Spain 
knows, that, without any declaration or 
inclination of war, we stripped her of 
her treasure, and that we retain part of 
her colonial dominions. France knows, 
that we stripped her in the East and in 
the West Indies, leaving her next to 
nothing. The Dutch know, that we have 
stripped them of all their really valuable 
colonies; and, these two latter powers 
remember, that we have never returned 
them the fleets, delivered up to us by the 
** loyalists” of Touron and of Amster- 
dam. All these nations remember these 
things; and the Americans remember, 
that we attempted to devastate their 
coast, that we set fire to their Congress 
House, and their offices, and library ; 
and, they know, besides, the great in- 
convenience they experience in conse- 
quence of the former Spanish, French, 
and Dutch colonies being in our hands, 

The Knights of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem were also delivered by us; doubly 
delivered ; delivered from the French 
and delivered of their territories! 
Matra and the lonian [sues came to 
us, I suppose, as a sort of payment for 
the deliverance! All this passes along 
very well, if we be ready to fight in de- 
fence of what we have thus got; but, if 
we be not ready to fight for it, those from 
whom we have made the conquests 


cannot, and will not, long suffer us 


‘to keep what we have gat,” however 
anxious we may be to doit; and, at no 
distant day, these gains must all be sur- 
rendered, or we must hold them by force 
of arms, 

The plain case is this: we carried on 
a war against those whom we called re- 
volutionists and rebels ; and finally, we 
restored the legitimate sovereigns to 
reign in the place of those who had 
usurped their authority. This was all 
very well; but, in our wars against the 
usurpers, we took into our hands most 
valuable parts of the territories of their 
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respective sovereigns ; and, when these 
sovereigns came to be restored, we kept 
these valuable territories: we did not 
** deliver” them at any rate. This is the 
short and true view of the affair; and, 
however anxious we may be to have it 
forgotten, these Powers will never forget 
it; and they never will rest satisfied, 
nnotil they have got their territories back 
again. 

Our situation, with regard to conse- 
quences, is this: we did not get these 
dominions by force of our own arms, but, 
chiefly by the means of money, expended 
in subsidies and in other ways. We had 
more than a million of men in arms to 
effect what we called the “ conquest of 
France”; and of that million we had of 
our own men only fifty thousand. We paid 
for the ‘‘ conquest”; but, we borrowed 
the money; and we have not repaid it, 
no, nor any part of it. To pay the mere 
interest of it, and to keep up, at home, 
a force sufficient for the purposes created 
by the loans and their effects, leave us 
nothing for the purposes of war; keep 
us so poor, that we have never a penny 
in hand; and induce us to affect not to 
see any offence or affront in any act of 
any foreign nation. 

Is it possible, that any one can be 
so blind as not to perceive, that, under 
such circumstances, and, taking the past 
into view, the nations whose territories 
we have in our hands, will not seek an 
occasion for “delivering” us in our 
turn’ We may, as wise Cannine 
told you, my Lord Duke, when you 
were at Verona, “‘ resolve to have peace 
Sor ourselves.” Deep Cannina, whose 
wife’ has been ennobled, does not 
seem to have recollected, that, resolve 
as long as we would, we could not have 
peace any longer than other nations 
chose to let us have it. The sly Qua- 
kers “resolve to have peace for them- 
selves :"’ they will, on no account, fight : 
they will rather have their coats taken 
from their backs: but, they have the /aw 
to protect and avenge them. And, if 
we had any third party to protect us 
against those whose territories we “ de- 
livered,” we might, with something like 
sense, ‘resolve to have peace for our- 
selves ;” but, haying no such third party 





to protect us, we must fight for what we 
have got, or lose it; and, that must be 


|a poor blind bat of a statesman, who 


does not perceive, that, even now, things 
are working together to wrest these 
territories from us. Oh, no, my Lord 
Duke, we having got all these good 
things into our hands, are not to be suf- 
fered, like the sleek Quakers in the midst 
of a community, to keep them quietly 
without the usual costs and exertions 
attendant on such keeping. We may 
continue to ‘resolve to have peace ;” 
but, at last, we must fight, or surrender 
without fighting. 

Before we resolved to keep these 
valuable possessions, to grasp every 
thing valuable in the world, to extend 
our dominion to every part of the globe ; 
before we resolved on doing that which 
must of necessity excite jealousy and 
heart-burnings in ald other nations; be- 
fore we did this, we ought to have as- 
certained, whether we should be able, 
in future, at all times, fo maintain our 
gain by the sword. When we mae 
the grasp, we were deceived by ap- 
pearances; we did not reflect; we 
thought, and, indeed, our news-papers 
said, and it was the common saying, 
that FRANCE WAS CRIPPLED 
FOR A CENTURY. Her fleet was 
gone, we said; she would have enough 
to doto keep peace at home ; the Durca 
were, we said, in the same situation; 
Spain was, in some sort, our own; and, 
there remained nothing but ‘James 
‘ Maprson and the successful example 
of democratic rebellion” to put down, 
in order to give us countless ages of 
peace and prosperity. Alas! what 4 
miscalculation! | France has already 
a great, an efficient, naval force; the 
Dutch, though silent, have not been 
idle; Spain is, at any rate, free from 
us; and, as to the country of the devo- 
ted “James Manrson,” it not only was 
not put down, but it is become ten times 
more fotmidable to us than it was on the 
day that it made us abandon our we gm 
sine qua non. It was unwise to 9° © 


war at all, in 1793. We had no — 
object in that war; but, be that as ‘. 
might, we ought to have kept none of > 
territories of those whom we boasled 0 
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having “delivered ;” or, keeping them, 
we ought to have been prepared for de- 
fending them by the sword. In few 
words, this is our situation: we have 
obtained a vast extension of dominion 
by the means of borrowed money; we 
cannot go to war without ceasing to pay 
the interest of the money borrowed ; 
and we cannot cease to pay the interest 
of the money borrowed without a blow- 
ing up of this whole system. 

Here, then, we have before us the 
fatal consequences of a funding system 
and paper money, against which system 
I have been labouring one half of my 
life. Mr. Parnes said, that such a system 
was strength in the beginning and weak- 
ness in the end: you have had full ex- 
perience of the former, and events now 


threaten to give you as full experience of 


the latter. Wu. COBBETT. 





AMERICAN TARIFF. 


Tue following letter, a copy of which 
a correspondent has sent to me, and 
which he says, has been published in 
the Mornine Curonic se, is well worthy 
of the attention of my readers. The 
writer signs himself “NO AMERI- 
“CAN;” but, if he be not one, he 
happens to understand an uncommon 
deal about the interests and views uf the 
United States. 1 request my readers to 
read this letter very attentively; and, 
they will then be able to judge of the 
wisdom and modesty of Huskisson. I 
shall have a remark or two to add; but, 
the letter speaks pretty plainly for itself. 


‘*‘ Sin—It manifests much ignorance 
“in the people of this country to cen- 
“sure America for a Tariff, the object 
“ of which is clearly to create, by means 
*‘ of local manufactures, that market at 
“home for her agricultural produce, 
“which England denies to her abroad. 

‘ Itis reasonable that America should 
“ wish to condense part of a population 
“which increases annually at the rate 
“vf 400,000 souls, instead of conti- 
“nuing to diffuse it over boundless 
“space, adding to the redundance and 
“annihilating the value, instead of pro- 
“viding for the consumption of her 


“‘ agricultural produce. 





“It were easy to expose the gross 
‘* pretensions set up by Mr. Huskisson 
‘* and others, on the part of England, to 
‘“‘ the character of exclusive mercantile 
*‘ liberality ; but let us see how the ac- 
** count stands with America :—England 
‘** sends, in manufactures, to the United 
** States, a much greater value than her 
‘almost prohibitory duties allow her to 
‘« receive of raw produce in exchange ; 
“in consequence, the balances in favor 
“of the States in their trade with the 
‘* rest of the world are all absorbed in 
** paying England. 

‘ The only article of any value which 
“ England takes from America is cotton. 
** If America grew only a minor instead 
‘of the major quantity of cotton con- 


sumed by Europe, then, indeed, Eng- ° 


‘* Jand would punish, through this article, 
‘as it will be shown she does through 
‘* all other American articles, any want 
“of subserviency to her interest; but 
“upon American cotton our now princi- 
‘ pal manufacture depends—we cannot 
‘‘ forego its use, nor dare we tax it for 
‘« our own sake, The foolery of supplant- 
ing America by growing cotton in the 
“ East Indies, is scarcely worthy of no- 
“tice. Had it been possible to convert 
‘the filthy cotton of Bengal and Bom- 
‘bay into the American qualities of 
‘* cotton, such an improvement would 
‘‘ Jong since bave taken place ; but, was 
‘it otherwise, the mere experiment of 
‘the means by which such a conver- 
‘< sion is proposed to be brought about, 
‘would hand over the cotton manufac- 
“* ture of this country to France and the 
“© Netherlands. 

‘“‘ The other articles of produce which 
“ England takes trom America are of 
little value; but, not being to be pro- 
« cured elsewhere, and, being convenient 
“ frame-work for raising a revenue, they 
“are admitted at duties of from 30 to 
« 1200 per cent. on their value, viz :— 


_ _ Duty in England, 
** Tobacco, the value of which in 


America is .,....++3d. per lb. pays 3s. Od. , 


** Turpentine.,.....+ 48. _ 4s. 4d. 
s6 Ric@vc oc neccd0debe late ous lds. Od. 
66 Ashes eevee —udene alee —_ 6s. 0d. 
Timber ...000 00% coe LDS, — 450s, 0d. 
‘© Wheat, now worth .. 32s. — 30s. 8d. 


‘* The effect of this moderate scale of 
“ duties is to exclude from the British 
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** markets every article the produce. of 


(‘upon the violent Resolutions which 


“the land or industry of those States,‘ are sometimes entered into in the 


‘* in which reside nine-tenths of the con-|** Southern States. 


‘‘sumers of English manufactures. Is 


c< 


“receive our goods at 15 per cent, ? 
‘* Let us try them with 15 per cent. upon 
“* tobacco, instead of 3s. per lb., before 
‘we charge them as wanting in recipro- 
* cal liberality. 

‘There are very absurd notions, 
“ originating in ignorance and want of 
‘** reflection, as to the several States 
‘“‘ having different interests, and the 
“ possibility of such States as Georgia 
‘and Carolina existing independent of 
‘“‘ the Northern States. These Southern 
‘* States, with their climate and slave 
“ population, can never exist but as 
“ accessaries to the country north of 
‘them; but so far from the balance of 
‘‘ benefits being against the Southerns, 
‘every advantage to be derived by 
‘‘ union is theirs. The Southern States 
‘have the monopoly of the Northern 
* Markets, free of duty, for their cotton, 
‘sugar, tobacco, indigo, rice, naval 
*‘ stores, lead, &c. At the same time 
*‘ they have open to them the Shipping 
‘and Markets of all the world besides. 
“ From the nature of their population, 
“the consumption of dutiable articles 
‘in the Southern States is small; the 
“revenues of the Union are really 
“levied upon the Northern States, 
** whose produce is altogether excluded 
‘from England, and which, as posses- 
“sing the real power of the Union, 
*‘ and the means of protecting the whole 
‘from foreign aggression, the Southern 
** States should wish to strengthen ; but 
the Tariff itself gives to the Southern 
« States, in addition to former advan- 
“ tages, what every year will be of im- 
‘‘mense increasing consequence—the 
“ complete monopoly of the consumption 
* of cotton in the whole Union. 

“The very diversity of the produce 
‘*‘ of the several States causes an iden- 
‘* tity, not a diversity, of interests—look 
‘‘ at the immense coasting trade of Ame- 
*€ rica in proof of this. 

“The enemies of the right of the 
“ many will find themselves mistaken in 
“their expectations, if they depend 


These intemperate 


“ resolves, not being founded in reflec. 
“it for the imposers of such duties ta,“ tion, justice, or power, die on their 


rail at America tor not continuing to!“ first explosion, and are regarded by 


‘the reasoning States of the Union 
“much in the light that this country 
'* views the resolves of Jamaica or Bar- 
** badoes. 

‘‘ No idea is more general than that 
* the Uniied States will divide, and be- 
“come the prey of Aristocracy and 
* Church Government. 

‘‘ So strong are the prejudices of the 
** neople of old countries, that, on this 
‘* most important pom they appear 
“to be all agreed without discussion ; 
‘* nevertheless, it would be nearly as 
‘reasonable to expect that topical pro- 
 ductions should sprout up in England, 
‘as that a system of civil and moral 
abuses should rise up in America 
‘‘ without any one of the predisposing 
** causes to which it owed its existence 
** elsewhere. 

“The germs of the feudal system 
‘never existed in America. To the 
“ people of that country, primogeni- 
“ture, privileged orders, and a state 
religion, would appear quite as mon- 
‘“ strous as a resumption of trials by 
‘‘ ordeal would appear to the modern 
“ English. 

“The diffusion of property, and 
‘equality of civil rights, which the 
‘* Americans so amply enjoy, leave 
“ nothing to be acquired, but every- 
* thing to be lost, by change ; those who 
‘expect to seb that grave and enlight- 
‘ened people exchange their present 
“ state of union, strength, and happiness, 
‘* for division and seli-destruction, know 
“ nothing of their character, aud litle 
** of human nature. 

‘These observations are made in a@ 
“ spirit of fair play to the Americans, 
“ and with the hopes of exciting reflec- 
“ tion in this country, and correcting that 
“ erroneous judgment of America which 
“ led to the late-rninous war, that might 
‘« possibly have never taken place had 
‘“ there been one English writer to siem 
“ the tide of error ans national pre- 





* judice. NO AMERICAN.” 
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This is a very sensible letter; but,| were shutting themselves out from a~ 
there is an error in the last paragraph. | share of the advantages of liberal system! 
There WAS ‘‘ one English writer” to| Look at the above list of duties that we 
“ stem the tide of error;” and, if this| impose on American produce; arti then, 
writer will look back at the Register, | admire sufficiently, if you can, the im- 
from 1811 to 1814, both inclusive, he! pudence of our talking of retaliation ! 
will find, that I made incessant efforts,| Before America had a jicet, we might 
first, to prevent that war; next, to make | have talked in this way: now the impu- 
‘the nation see, that it would not be able| dence becomes at once monstrous and 
to “depose James Madison ;” and,| ridiculous. It is very true, as this writer 
lastly, to show the deluded nation, that} says, that we can hardly be made to be- 
it had, by the vain attempt to subjugate| lieve, that the Americans will not, in 
America, made that country a great] time, have an aristocracy and tithes and 
deal more powerful than before. 1] rotten boroughs and pensions and sine- 
never think of that time without feelings | cures and standing armies and corn-bills. 
of singular satisfaction, arising from a The why we never state; and there 
recollection of my own conduct, and | would be just as much reason in believ- 
without feelings of gratitude towards the | ing, that, ‘* in time,” a peach-tree will 
Americans; for, by their virtue and | bear poison-berries. No: America will 
valour in that war, they saved us from] go on increasing in population and in 
degradation which no’ pen can describe. | power ; and this must be pleasing to 
The base Boroughmongers thought that | every man who wishes that all the earth 
the very hope of freedom was ertin-|may not be enslaved. The form, or 
guished for ever ; and that, as the news-| name, of their government is nothing : it 
papers openly said, there only remained jis the absence of boroughmongers, and 
to be “put down the example of suc-|the consequent absence of grinding 
cessful democratic rebellion,” in Ame-| taxation, that make them happy and 
rica. For a whole year, the fashionable | powerful. 
cry was: ** we must extinguish that focus 
‘of democracy: there can be no safet 
«Gil that be done.” ‘The hase Borough SAINT SWITHIN 
me yo +o baser aos ao an AWD 
pointed, é glorious deeds of the Ame- * ‘ 
ricans comell the drooping people of THE BOROUGHMONGERS. 
England to raise their heads, and, at the Uphusband (Hants), 1th August, 1828, 
least, secured to them a place of refuge. Tars famous old Saint seems likely 

Astothe Tarirr, it is pretty impu-|to give the Boroughmongers a stiffer 
dence indeed, for us to talk of our “ 2i-| tackling than they have had for some 
berality,” when we keep on duties like | time. The Rag-rooks are, and always 
those stated above: more than 100 per| have been, an adjunct of the seat-traf- 
cent. on Rice, 300 per cent. on Timber, ficking system; but they have been a 
100 per cent. on Turpentine, 100 per | more immediate prop of the system for 
cent. on Wheat and Flour, and twelve | taxing our bread, or, in other words, the 
hundred per cent. on Tobacco! Pretty | system tor extracting high rents out of 
impudence in Huskisson to talk of “ ve-| the flesh and blood of the whole of the 
taliation,” because America lays eighty community. St. Swirmtn is now at work 
per cent, on our cottons, woollens and | against both these tribes; for, though 
hardware! And, what contempt must) my brother soldiers, now, happily, at 
be excited in America; by Huskisson’s | the head of affairs, have safely lodged 
hints on the smuggling scheme ! | the bullet inthe Rooks, still St. Swrrain 

We always deceive ourselves ahout! will work them. The Borovcunon- 
these Americans. Only think of Joseru| czas he will work more severely ; for, 








Hume coolly observing, that the best | whatever prices may be, there must, on 
way was to leave the Americans to suffer | a general scale, be injury to them in the 
from their foolish Tanire! And only | destruction of the crop; they cannot 
think of Husxisson saying, that they suck blood out-of nothing. 
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From Kewsineton (whence I have| will be better off in cons 


come to this place through Reading and 
Newbury) all along to Anpover, where 


equence of the 
damage done to the crops. The harvest 


will be longer: they will extract some 


I was yesterday, the wheat is a very | few shillings by this means, which the 


poor crop; about a 49th part of it is | otherwise would not have got : 


housed or is in rick; the rest is abcut 
four-fifths cut; and a great deal of the 
cut part is growing in the ear. Of that 
which is not cut a third part lies flat on 
the ground ; and of that which is stand- 
ing up the high wind of yesterday and 
the day before has shaken out a consi- 
derable part. I have examined a stand- 
ing field of wheat this morning, and my 
opinion is, that one grain out of every 
forty, at the least, was shaken out. So 
that we are not to be surprised when we 
see reapers at work in the rain; the grain 
may be spoiled by lying on the ground, 
er by being iv wet bundles: but, if you 
suffer the straw to stand, the grain must 
tumble out, if not by the force of the 
wind, by that of the acts of reaping, 
binding, and loading. The wet swells 
the grain and thereby Jvosens it from the 
hold which the chaff has on it; so that, 
when the straw is shaken by the wind, 
or by any other means, the grain falls 
out, and you see it lying upon the ground. 
If a field of wheat were suffered to stand 
for a month after ripe, ad/ the grain 
would fall out, from the effects of the 


sun, the wind, and the rain. So that, if 


it were now to become fine weather, the 
crop would be small in quantity and bad 
in quality. There would be, by means 
of the Corn-Bixt, pretty high price; 
but, besides that the small quanity would 
be a pull on the other side, this high 
price must add to the amount of the 
poor-rates, which would, and which will, 
receive a further addition from the in- 
ability of the farmers to give employ- 
ment. Yet the rates must be paid before 
rents are paid ; and, though the farmers 
will suffer, and though they and the 
Boroughmongers will endeavour (all in 
vain!) to pinch the labourers harder 
than they are now pinched, the main 
part of the evil will, at last, fall upon 
the Boroughmongers, who were so gay 
all over the country, when they had got 
the protection of the Corn Bili! 

As to the agricultural labourers, no- 
thing short of a total destruction of the 
island can make their lot worse, They 





they will 
get some of the bad flour, where, other- 
wise, they would have got none: and, if 
the manufacturers suffer, they have only 
to blame themselves for their silence 
when the Corn-Bill was passing. That 
bill will be the real and only cause of 
every calamity that may arise out of 
these works of Sainr Swirasix. The 

orts should have been open; there 
should have been no duty on food of any 
sort; then other countries would have 
been in the habit of being prepared to 
supply our wants; then a short or a da- 
maged crop would have been of little 
consequence to the manufacturers. But, 
now it is of great consequence; and, if 
their food be high in price, they cannot 
make cheap goods. 

A Corn Bill is plainly @ tax on our 
bread. For instance, a quarter of wheat, 
now brought into England, costs, includ- 
ing freight and other charges, about 
twenty eight shillings; and upon this 
quarter of wheat there is now a tax of 
thirty shillings and eight pence! Let the 
ports be open, and all wheat would be 
now at not much more than half the 
price that it is. So that here is the tax 
that the rest of the community pay to the 
landowners, the heads of whom are, in 
general, Boroughmougers; and, when a 
man lays down a shilling for a loaf of 
bread, he lays down sixpence for bread 
and sixpence for tax. You hear the 
Boroughmongers and their understrap- 
pers, wherever you happen to meet 
them, saying, that “ our agriculture 
must be protected.” By agriculture 
they mean rents. They tell us, that the 
land bears this and bears that tax ; that 
it bears the poor-rates and the road- 
rates and the tithes: it bears none ol 
them exclusively: they are all paid by 
the consumers of the bread and the meat, 
and the butter and cheese, and wool and 
leather. They tell us, besides, that our 
land cannot, loaded as it is with taxes 
and tithes, raise corn so cheap as it can 
be raised in countries which pay little 
tax and no lithe. This has been very 
well answered by a country pape 
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which I saw about a week ago, and 
which observed, that the people of Eng- 
land had not the smallest desire to pay 
such enormous taxes, and that, as to 
tithes, they very anxiously wished to 
pay none atall! The Corn-bill is, then, 
in fact, for the purpose of protecting 
rents, which, without it, could not be paid 
amidst this pressure of taxes and of 
tithes, to keep both which up to their 
full mark, the Boroughmongers, for the 
‘best reasons in the world, most anxiously 
wish. Hence all the difficulties that will 
arise out of this short and damaged crop. 


The price, bowever, does not seem | 


disposed to mount in proporticn to the 
diminished supply and the dismal pros- 
pects. If there had been no bill to put 
anend to small notes, pretty good wheat 
would now have been sold at a hundred 
and twenty shillings a quarter. But 
this Bill cramps the farmers and the 
hankers, the latter of whom have already 
begun to whisper the farmer, that ac- 
commodations must cease ; that balances 
must be paid up; that, in short, a sham 
money will soon cease to be of any use. 
Small quantity, bad quality, average low 
price, high poor-rates; these combined, 
will teach Boroughmongers and their 
understrappers, that rents are not to be 
secured by corn bills. 

_ Corn will, in spite of the tax, come 
in; and, in whatever degree it comes in, 
gold will go out ; for, manufactures made 
by people who live on food so highly 
taxed can never be taken in exchange, 
unless we could suppose that they would 
be sold at prices ruinous to the owners 
of the goods. The home demand for 
goods must, at the same time, be greatly 
diminished ; for, who is to purchase ? 
The drawings-in of the bankers will les- 
sen the quantity of money, lessen the 
means of the people to purchase and 
Consume, lessen the demand on those 
who supply the country, lessen the in- 


Comes of the great dealers and of all, 


merchants and traders in London and in 


other great places of deposite, lessen their 


means of giving employment: so that, in 
this state of things, nobody will, or can, 
thrive, except the fundholders, the place- 
men, the peusioners, the sinecure people, 
and all the countless tribes who live on 
the taxes, These will revel in luxury ; 





they will have more ‘ grand dinners ” 
than ever. The sums they receive are 
all fived in nominal amount; these sums 
will be greatly raised in real value ; and 
these tax-eaters will flourish amidst a 
perishing people. 

But, on the other hand, if corn come 
in, gold will go out ; and, if we be to be- 
lieve what the newspapers say, this is 
now exciting some alarm ; for, these pa- 
pers teli us, that a deputation from the 
Stock Exchange have waited on the Mo- 
ther Bank to offer her to take part of her 
property off her hands for the purpose of 
preparing her for that great demand for 
gold which a large importation of corn 
would occasion! How is this? [I will 
tell you, reader. The O1p Dame bought 
of the Government the half-pay, or dead- 
weight. What the devil! the reader will 
exclaim, buy the privilege of paying other 
people’s debts? O, no! but she bought 
the annual taxes, which would be neces- 
sary to pay those debts ; so that she is now 
receiving annually-an income from this 
source; and, the Stock Exchange people 
want her (as the newspapers tell us) to 
sell this income to whomsoever will buy 
it, and thereby to get in a part of her 
notes, in order to be prepared with gold, 
lest the quantity demanded by the corn- 
importers should put her to her trumps, 
and, in short, to use their own words (as 
stated in the newspapers), produce ano- 
ther panic! If another panic come, fare- 
well “ credit”; farewell the means of 
payment of debts; farewell all engage- 
ments ; above all this, farewell RENTS: 
and, thus it is, that Sainr Swrrurn is 
working the Boroughmongers and their 
undersirappers of all sorts. 

If there should be a very heavy de- 
mand for gold at the Bank, there will, 
as a matter of course, be another bank- 
restriction, and that Husxisson looks 
upon as the end of the world! 1 do not 
look upon it as the end of the world ; but, 
1 think it would not be far from the end 
of the system of paper-money. How- 
ever, I cannot say that I wish to see it, 
so soon at any rate; for, | have set my 
heart upon seeing the One-pound Note 
Bill go quietly into effect : upon witness- 
ing all the twistings and turnings, all the 
writhings and wry faces of the Borough- 
mongers and their understrappers, while 
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they shall be under the gradually-in- 
creasing torments of this just and wise 
measure, from which if my brother sol- 
diers flinch one single hair’s breadth, 
may they be utterly confounded ; may 
the sweet sound of war never again glad 
their ears; may they never again hear 
of off-reckonings or prize-money; may 
they have the red coats and square- 
shoulder-making coats stripped from 
their bodies ; and may those be covered 
with mares'-tail wigs and devil-coloured 
gowns, and never exchange them except 
for the shroud. But, let me hope, for 
the honour of the King, for the honour 
of the country, and, above all, for the 
honour of the CLOTH, that so base a 
thought will never enter their minds! 
It is true, that there will be difficulties 
and dangers in persevering; but these 
are the elements in which soldiers de- 
light. It is only your tame /ire-side 
cheaters that wish to avoid difficulties 
and dangers, for the facing of which our 
profession was invented, and to which it 
owes all the glories (to say nothing of the 
PROFITS) that it has acquired. Ifthe 
Boroughmongers cry out for rents, we 
shall, [ trust, tell them, that rent in gold 
is better than rent in paper-money ; and, 
if-they answer that they can get no rent 
in gold, we shall, of course, bid them 
go and sweep the streets, where a set of 
- people are employed, much superior in 
intellect to this band of sooterkins, one 


half of whom are idiots and the half 
apparently «descended from a race of 


baboons. 

Let whatever happen, I do hope that 
the Duke or Wetutnerton will not be 
driven from his resolution to slaughter 
the Rag-rooks and to give us gold. Hi- 
therto he has proceeded like a soldier, 
with steady look, firm step, and unshak- 
ing hand: if he were, after all, to give 


eloquence to describe the depth of his 
fall. Indeed it would require no elo- 
quence: it would speak at once to the 
mind of every man in the kingdom : all 
would feel it: the wonder would be that 
any man had ever praised him: there 
would no longer be any confidence in 
him nor in any other Minister; and the 
‘envy and admiration of the world” 
would actaally cramble to dust. 








Andover (Hants), 12th August, 1828, 

Yesterday morning we had the wea- 
ther fair, with some sun. This set the 
farmers to carting wheat, and several 
ricks were begun in the parish of Uphus- 
band. The rain, however, came on at 
half past two, and continued until night, 
Some of the ricks were halt-built, others 
less: the rain must have descended se- 
veral feet down into them; but, such is 
the fear of the farmers of losing all, that 
some of them actually carried the wheat 
under the falling rain. These ricks will 
be little better than muck-heaps. I exa- 
mined the sheaves in some of the fields 
from which the carting was taking place ; 
and [ found them quite WET in the in- 
side, and the wheat growing in that part 
ofthe sheaf. Wheat, thus put into rick, 
will partly rot and partly mou/d: it can 
never make flour, unless kiln-dried, and 
even then there will be more than Aaif 
lost; for, the grain that has growed will 
never make bread. This morning (it 
is now eight o’clock) has been so fine 
as to tempt me to walk over here (five 
or six miles) to breakfast. The same 
work of rick-making has been going on 
all along the road ; for this is a very fine 
corn country; and it is really miserable 
to behold. The wheat, thus put toge- 
ther, must be more than half destroyed. 
Yet, such are the appearances as to 
weather, that even men the most patient 
may be excused for their haste. The 
rain of yésterday went down into the 
middle of the sheaves, and will not be 
got out again in ten days (let the wea- 
ther be ever so fine) unless the sheaves 
be unboand and laid open to dry. Itis 
now fair, but with every appearance of 
rain towards night. I saw the judges 
wigs (awful sight!) rising up m the 
south-west at seven o’clock this morning, 


infallible sign of rain. The wind was 
way, we must actually go to Ireland for! 


high last night after the rain, and it has 
produced dreadful havoc in the standing 
wheat. I went into several fields this 
morning, and found the ground covered 
with grain much more thickly than it !s 
when sowed with wheat ; so that here are 
three or four bustvels to an acre lost, ever 
before the hook comes. [ saw. os 
reapers at work and witnessed the ap 
of their operations, which appeare a 
me to add a couple of bushels more 
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the loss by shaking out. A reaper told 
me yesterday, that, in one particular 
field of white wheat, the chaff of which 
is less tenacious than that of the red, the 
sheaves, when tied, seemed to be almost 
as if threshed. ‘Such is the state of the 
wheat-crop here; and, from all I can 
learn, this i8 its state throughout the 
country. The Corn-Bitt ought to be 
IMMEDIATELY SUSPENDED by 
Order in Council; tor, we know, that 
by that power cash-payments were sus- 
pended for 25 years, aided by subse- 
quent acts of parliament. But, the par- 
liament may be called together; else 
what is it for? Scorr (Eldon) said, 
when the banishment bill was passing, 
that “ the safety of the people was the 
supreme law.” We shall see how this 
will be NOW! 
Andover, 13th August, 1828. 

Yesterday afternoon the rain came 
on again in torrents, accompanied with 
heavy thunder. This will nearly com- 
plete the destruction of more than half 
the wheat in this neighbourhood. I give 
it as my well-considered opinion, that 
from London to Newsury, and then 
Across the country to this place, more 
than half the wheat is destroyed; that 
isto say, more than half its capacity for 
making bread. There is little ground 
for belief, that the destruction is not 
general; and if this be the case, ought 
the Corn-bill to remain in force a day! 
No; nor ought the distilleries to be suf. 
fered to consume, for the purposes of 
revenue and of destroying that which 
may be wanted for food necessary to 
prevent famine. For, if barley be not 
available for bread, it is for food of 
animals to make meat. The weather 
has given the Government abundant 
warning. ‘The Corn-bill ought to have 
heen SUSPENDED a week ago at 
least, for the crop is notoriously short, 
and we had then had twenty-two days of 
rain ; and the wheat was then more than 
half cut. It.is to be observed, that the 
English price of wheat will be the price 
of VERY BAD wheat; so that the 
Corn-bill will now, have a dreadfully 
cruel Me rpegnir’ for this bad wheat 
must be at a price ruinous to the 
before good ‘ahaa ean be ah rin 
to our relief, No‘good wheat can be 


| brought in until our bad wheat be at 


twice the price that good wheat ought to 
‘be. Ought not this Corn-bill, therefore, 
‘to be suspended at once? I do hope 
that the Government will do it without 
delay. 
Kensington, 14th August, 1828, 
Yesterday morning, when I wrote the above 
article from Andover, there was, at five o’c)ock, 
a very thick fog. From thence [ set ‘off to- 
wards Newbury, and found the fog collecting 
upon the tops of the highest hills; sure sign of 
rain, though the dew had been very heavy in 
the night, and though, in other respects, the 
appearances were good. I left Newbury about 
twelve, and it began to rain about one. After 
stopping to dine at Reading, 1 came on, and 
got to Kensington about nine. As J came the 
whole of this distance in a post chaise, I had 
time to stop and look about me, to make in- 
quiries of intelligent persons, and to examine 
the state of the wheat with my own hands and 
eyes. Between Newbury and Maidenhead, 
where not more than a fortieth part of the 
wheat was carried when I went down, I found 
that about one half had been carried before I 
came back. ‘The state of this wheat must be 
very bad: it was partly growing before it was 
carried. The sheaves must all have been wet 
in the inside : the carrying took place on Mon- 
day, and the wheat will come out in the same 
state as that which was carried at Uphusband 
on Monday. Along the tract from Newbury 
to Maidenhead I saw several ricks partly made: 
the rain of last night must have gone to. the 
very bottom of them ; and, if they be not taken 
to pieces and the wheat dried, in six days time 
every grain of those ricks will be destroyed. 
On the London side of Maidenhead, abound- 
ing greatly in wheat, hardly any part of it has 
been carried: not a fiftieth part, at any rate. 
It was nearly all cut when | went down ; and, 
though the rain was too hard for me to get out 
to go into the fields to examine it in this part, 
I am quite sure that it was alliu a growing 
state ; thatis to say, that a part of the wheat 
was actually sprouting in every one of the 
sheaves ; and, it should be observed, that this 
sprouting is not necessary to the almost total 
destruction of the wheat as a thing to make 
flour of. The wheat grain is fixed iu a bed of 
chaff which is called the chest, to the bottom 
of which the lower end of the grain adheres, 
When the grain has been long soaked with 
wet after it has been ripe, it swells and loosens 
itself from the retentive power of the chest : if 
kept in a wet state some time longer it sends 
out its roots, though still remaining in the 
chest: if the wet continue long enough, the 
spear or sprout comes out from the same end 





of the grain that the root has comé out of, 


and it goes upwards while the rout goes down- 


wards : f have seen these spears in many cases 
more than an inch long, avd in several diffe- 
rent fields ; so that the wheat ear, in this case, 
becomes a little bunch of green spears. When 


it arrives at this state, it is of very little use 
even for fowla or bogs, But, when the rout 
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has once made a start, half the virtue of the 
grain is gone that instant: if still standing 
uncut, or, if tied up in sheaf, it frequently, 
after having started at the root, gets dried 
again by the sun and the wind, which kills 
the root, by drying it up; but the wheat is not 
half so good as it was before the root started. 
Now, in my examinations of Monday last, of 
some wheat on very fine land, which was 
standing in shock; that is to say, in lit- 
tle stacks of sheaves about the field, I found 
that a very large part of the wheat was in 
this state; and the wheat carried together in 
this state with damp iuside the sheaves, never 
can make half as much bread as it would 
otherwise make. The rain of last night and 
this morning appears to have been general : 
as 1 came up, I saw the rain lying heavy over 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Hert- 
fordshire; and, while there is no appearance 
at all of the weatber clearing up, I pronounce 
that, if other parts of England have suf- 
fered in the same degree with those parts 
of England which I have seen, one half 
of the wheat is destroyed as to its capa- 
city of making bread. This is my opi- 
nion. While this is at work, the Small-note 
Bill is also at work to keep down prices ; so 
that, we shall have prices low, in all proba- 
bility, notwithstanding the destruction of the 
crop: bad as the wheatis, it must be brought 
to market: the old wheat will sell high, but 
the average must be low; so that, as the 
bread, especially in London, will be made 
from the dear wheat, the bread will be dear, 
while the low average price of the wheat will 
keep out supplies from abroad, in conse- 
quence of the enormous duties imposed by 
the Corn Bill. That Bill, to have been just, 
or anything like just, should have provided 
for a case like this. Suppose all the wheat 
were sprouted or grown, the average price 
must be very low indeed; aud yet, until this 
grown wheat would sell at a very high price, 
the ports would not be opened fur a supply 
from abroad, It is said that there is prospect 
of a great scarcity in France also; and 1 have 
also heard, thatthe French Government are 
not only receiving importations duty free ; but 
have sent expressly, and by its own authority, 
to foreign corn countries to secure a supply 
of wheat. Our Corn Bill should have been 
suspended by oraer in Council, or the Parlia- 
ment should have been called together twenty 
days ago. There is notoriously a_ short 
crop in the first place: 1 have conversed 
with many intelligent farmers, and | have 
been over a very good corn country. They 
all say that the crop is the smallest that 
they have known for these twenty years, 
taking in to the calulation the inevitable 
destruction from the grass aud the weeds. 





attended to by the Government, especially 

when it relies so much upon revenue to be 

derived from manufacturing and commerce. 

However, the thing to be attended to now, is, 

provision against the double operation of the 

Small-note Bill and the wet weather, joined 

to the terrible operation of the Corn Bill. Had 

it not been for this Bill, and the terrible 

duties that it imposes, there would have been 

a thousand ships now coming from America 
with grain and with flour. This Bill renders 

such operations next to impossible. No man 

can venture to send a cargo of wheat or flour 
from America when the duty to be paid upon 
it here may be twice as much as its ori- 
ginal cost. Dreadful, indeed, may be the 
calamities and the troubles that this ha- 
voc in the harvest may occasion; but, be 
they what they may, they will all be to be 
ascribed to the Corn Bill : the Small-note Bill 
will assist in this way : it will tend to keep the 
price down, and thereby, in co-operation with 
the Corn Bill, tend to prevent relief from com- 
ing from abroad, Let the Ministers not flatter 
themselves that a people without employment, 
and half starved, will ascribe their sufferings 
to the weather, over which Ministers have no 
coutrol: it is not the weather that caused the 
Corn Bill, or that has caused the hardly less 
mischievous tamperings with the currency; 
these are the mischiefs that are at work : these 
will have been the causes of the suffering, and 
these are inscribed in acts of parliameut passed 
at the suggestion of the Ministry. Agaia l 

say, that a dreadful responsibility must rest, 
somewhere, if great suffering from a want of 
food should come upon us: I say that the Corn 
Bill ought to have been suspended for twenty 
days past, or, at least, the parliament called 
together; but, at any rate, now one or the 
other of these measures ought instantly to be 
adopted. I repeat also, that the distilleries 
ought to be instantly stopped: the oats arid 
the barley, though fair average crops, have 
already suffered upon the lands that are early; 
and, if this weather continue, many fields of 
barley will be worth very little. Many of them 
are yet green ; and the prospect with regard to 
the whole, is worse than | have seen it since 
the year 1816. 

I understand, that, at this very moment, 
foreign wheat is now shipping from London to 
Calais, where it pays only some small duty, 
while here the duty is thirty shillings and 
eightpence a quarter; so that the effect of the 
Corn Bill is at present to let the Freuch take 
the food out of our own mouths. 








TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


A set of the Recister, complete ios 
beginning up to the present time, is to be ¢s- 


I myself have seen several fields, large | nosed of at No. 183, Fleet-street. ‘The volumes 


and fine fields, from which, I am sure, if 


well harvested, there would not have been 


more at the utmost, than eighteen bushels to 
the acre, where there ought to have been. at 
least thirty bushels. This ought to have been 





are all in good order, and they are half-bound 


| in Russia. 
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